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N THE 20th of May, when this article is written, in the corn belt in 
Indiana we have had four and one-half inches of rain above normal. 
This is the most unusual wet year we have had in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and 
that district for the past twenty years in so far as rain, rain, continuous 
rain is concerned. It looks now as though it will be too late for the farmers 
to plant anything like the normal crop of corn, Perhaps nature will regulate 
farm products and production, because legislation and individual selfishness 
have failed. We could easily get along without any corn at all in this district 
for the next year, as there are millions of bushels stored away. ‘This would 
be better than governmental regulation of prices, and once again prosperity | 
would come to the farmer in the shape of better money for his products. — 
And then next year they would turn over to raising corn the thousands of 
acres that have been devoted to the dairy business, flooding the market with 
milk and dairy products as a result of overproduction. Those that still insist 
that there is no Unseen Power that regulates the universe have a right to 
their opinion, of course, but they must be more blind than those that are 
actually blind. 


TTT 


F THE DOLLAR becomes inflated after the adjournment of Congress 
it will decrease the purchasing power of the dollar; consequently you 
must endeavor to hold your wages ,as near as possible to a point where 
you will be able to purchase the necessaries of life and bring up your family 
as decent, clean, law-abiding Americans. One thing President Roosevelt 
has done to give hope to the workers, which the employers have not taken 
much notice of, is the fact that he has repeatedly stated that the cure for 
this depression and the return to prosperity is in the payment of decent 
wages, and that means that no employer who has an ounce of decency or 
Americanism within him will attempt to reduce wages below their present 
status. My judgment is that this Union of ours, having gone through the 
fires of adversity, will come out stronger after this awful crisis of unemploy- 
ment has ended and that the men who have been officers of local unions or 
of national unions will benefit as a result of the struggles they have made 
to keep the union§ alive and in a militant condition for the past three years. 
By advising our people to do everything in their power to keep their mem- 
bership at work we have not turned our back on any conflict where there 
was any hope of winning, or where we were driven to fight or surrender 
unconditionally. There is an old saying that “he who fights and runs away 
shall live to fight another day.” But there is also still another saying, “It is 
better to have fought and lost than never to have fought at all.” Those 
statements are not made for the purpose of firing you up and putting false 
ideas into your head about stopping work or going on strike. Nothing of 
the kind. Where you have a chance to win you should not surrender uncon- 
ditionally, but where there is no organization and where thousands of men 
are looking for jobs, better take your medicine until another day, until this 
awful unemployment condition will have passed away. 
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Wages and Prices 

Unless wages go up with prices, in- 
flation will mean another general pay 
cut for the nation’s workers, John P. 
Frey, secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Department, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, declares in the current 
monthly bulletin of his department. 

“The amount of money in the pay 
envelope has grown smaller and 
smaller since the depression began,” 
Frey says. “Wages have been re- 
duced, and then slashed and slashed 
again. Where labor had no trade 
unions, reductions in wages in many 
instances have been accompanied by a 
lengthening in the hours of labor. 

“During all of this period the na- 
tional administration was securing 
legislation in the hope of saving the 
value of securities, the bonds, the 
stocks, the mortgages held by many 
private individuals, but particularly 
by the banks, insurance companies 
and fiduciary trusts. Labor was being 
deflated for the protection of the in- 
vestor. 

“Now the country has abandoned 
the gold standard. We are to have a 
form of inflation. This inflation of the 
currency is for the purpose of increas- 
ing commodity prices. The wage earn- 
ers will be paying more for all they 
buy than they did a few weeks ago. 

“Unless wages increase as rapidly 
as the prices which will be stimulated 
by inflation, then an additional bur- 
den will be placed upon the wage earn- 
ers. Unless this increase in wages 
takes place, then the effect of inflation 
will be to enforce another general re- 
duction of wages. 
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“Labor, for its own interest as well 
as taking action to protect the na- 
tion’s welfare, must insist upon ad- 
vances in wages equal to any increase 
in the price of commodities. When 
labor has accomplished this it has 
merely kept the existing balance of 
the real wage, the purchasing power 
of wages. 

“If this is all that labor accom- 
plishes, however, practically nothing 
has been done to restore prosperity. 
Wages must advance more rapidly 
than the increase in prices before the 
wage earners’ purchasing power gives 
the necessary stimulus to industry by 
creating an additional market in 
which the producer can sell his 
product.” 





Wagner-Lewis Bill Assured of 
Passage 


Enactment into law of the $500,- 
000,000 Wagner-Lewis unemployment 
relief bill was virtually assured by 
House passage of the bill. The vote 
was 331 to 42. 

As passed by the House the bill dif- 
fers slightly from the measure 
adopted by the Senate, but the Senate 
must act on it again because the 
House approved a different measure, 
Early approval by the Senate of the 
bill is expected. 

The bill creates a Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration, headed‘ by an adminis- 
trator whose salary is not to exceed 
$8,500 annually. Out of the $500,000,- 
000 to be made available by the meas- 
ure the administrator is authorized to 
make grants to the states, “to aid in 
meeting the costs of furnishing relief 
and work relief and in relieving the 
hardship and suffering caused by un- 
employment in the form of money, 
service, materials, or commodities to 
provide the necessities of life to per- 
sons in need as a result of the present 
emergency, or their dependents, 
a resident, transient or home- 
ess.” 

In reporting the bill to the House, 
Chairman Steagall of the Committee 


on Banking and Currency said the re- 
lief lists of the country are now carry- 
ing 4,000,000 families and this num- 
ber is being daily increased from the 
estimated 13,000,000 of unemployed. 
The total relief expenditures for 1932 
by federal, state and local agencies 
were $1,000,000,000, with indications 
that the current year will show an in- 
crease of 1300 per cent above the nor- 
mal amount required for relief pur- 
poses in pre-depression years. 





Labor at World Economic 
Conference 


The request of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor that President Roosevelt give 
Labor representation at the World 
Economic Conference which convenes 
in London on June 12 is a reasonable 
one. 

In a letter to the President, William 
Green, head of the Federation, 
stressed the importance of the Coun- 
cil’s suggestion: 

“It is impossible to conceive of any 
economic question,” he said, “which 
may be presented to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference for consideration 
and action that is not of its very char- 
acter and significance of great impor- 
tance and of vital interest to Labor. 

“No group among our country’s 
citizenship will be more directly af- 
fected by any action which may be 
taken by the World Economic Confer- 
ence than the hosts of labor, the work- 
ing men and women of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Green also impressed upon the 
President the advantages which the 
Conference itself would reap from 
American Labor representation as 
well as the popular effect of such rep- 
resentation on the masses of our 
people: 

“We are confident that the presen- 
tation of Labor’s point of view in the 
United States upon economic ques- 
tions to those present at the Confer- 
ence will be helpful and constructive. 
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‘In addition, a most favorable state 
of mind will be created in our own 
country at a time when great social 
and industrial unrest prevails if Labor 
is accorded recognition through the 
appointment of a representative or 
representatives upon the Economic 
Commission which will attend the 
London Conference.” 

As a precedent for Labor represen- 
tation, Mr. Green referred to the ac- 
tion of President Coolidge in appoint- 
ing a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor to act in an ad- 
visory capacity at an Economic Con- 
ference held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1927. 

If President Roosevelt granted the 
Executive Council’s request, Mr. 
Green’s letter said he would “esteem 
it a very great privilege and pleasure 
to submit the name or names of rep- 
resentatives of Labor who I believe 
are thoroughly capable and competent 
to render distinguished service” for 
appointment to the Commission which 
will represent the United States at 
the Conference.—News Letter. 





Labor’s Right in 30-Hour 
Week Bill 


The determination of the American 
Federation of Labor to guarantee that 
the workers under the Federal six- 
hour day and five-day week bill shall 
not be deprived of the trade union 
rights was reiterated by William 
Green, president of the Federation, in 
a letter to Congressman Connery, 
chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee. 

In Mr. Green’s statement in favor 
of the bill before the Labor Commit- 
tee he urged the inclusion of this 
amendment: 

“Provided, that the workers in any 
mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop, or manufacturing establishment 
within the provisions of Section 1 of 
this act shall not be denied by their 
employer the free exercise of the right 
to belong to a bona fide labor organi- 


zation and to collectively bargain for 
their wages through their own chosen 
representatives.” 

In his letter to Representative Con- 
nery emphasizing the tremendous im- 
portance of his proposal, Mr. Green 
said: 

“T can not believe that there will be 
any serious objection to this amend- 
ment. It is nothing more than a reiter- 
ation in a very condensed way of the 
public policy declaration of the United 
States which is included in the anti- 
injunction bill passed by Congress a 
short time ago. 

“Surely working people have a 
right to organize and to engage in col- 
lective bargaining. Congress can very 
well endorse the exercise of such a 
right and make it clear in this legisla- 
tion that no employe shall be denied 
the right to join a bona fide labor or- 
ganization if he desires to do so.” 

There are twenty-one members of 
the Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives. When the commit- 
tee roll is called on Mr. Green’s amend- 
ment, the vote should be unanimous 
in its favor.—News Letter. 





Inflation and the Workers 


The enactment of President Roose- 
velt’s inflation bill by the Senate and 
House of Representatives makes it in- 
cumbent upon Labor to mobilize its 
fighting strength to protect the work- 
ers’ standard of living from the price 
boosts which the inflation plan is de- 
signed to bring about. 

The bill sets up the President as a 
dictator with absolute and unlimited 
power to expand the currency to a 
measure unprecedented since the Civil 
War. 

The President is authorized to have 
the Federal Reserve Board purchase a 
maximum of $3,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities in the open mar- 
ket. This is designed to give the bank- 
ers a huge cash fund to loan to busi- 
ness concerns for profit-making ven- 
tures. 
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If the bankers refuse to extend this 
credit, then the President is author- 
ized to issue $3,000,000,000 in new pa- 
per money and devise means to get it 
into the channels of industry and 
commerce. 

The President is also authorized to 
alter the gold content of the dollar by 
as much as 50 per cent and to coin 
silver money at any ratio to gold he 
sees fit. 

The object of the inflation measure 
is to raise by law and executive orders 
the prices of everything except the 
labor power of the workers, their 
power to perform work and render 
service to those who own and operate 
industry for private profit. 

This means heavy advances forced 
by currency inflation in the price of 
all the commodities which the work- 
ers have to buy in order to live. 

For the preservation of living stand- 
ards Labor will have to depend not on 
statute law or presidential decrees, 
but upon the economic force of organ- 
ized strength. 

The time has come when Labor 
must act militantly to protect itself 
from disaster. 

Confronted with the inflation meas- 
ure and the ballooning of prices sched- 
uled to take place under it, Labor 
should use every form of economic 
power inherent in mass organization 
to persuade employers to boost wages 
to the limit. ¢ 

Rationally conceived and wisely 
conducted resistance must be the reg- 
ular procedure where employers re- 
fuse to adjust wages to rising prices. 

There is no other way for the work- 
ers to protect themselves and their 
families from drastic reduced living 
standards. 





Give Us Work 


Our economic situation is desper- 
ate. People are starving because there 
is no work. Of those persons who de- 
pend upon a job for an income, one 
out of every three is unemployed. 
Machinery is standing idle. There is 


little sale for raw materials. Techni- 
cal and managerial ability is unem- 
ployed. Wageless wage-earners and 
salaryless salaried persons can not 
buy. As the wheels of production 
stop, transportation declines. Farm- 
ers do not get enough from crops to 
pay their taxes. The value has gone 
out of securities. Are we to stand by 
and watch waste destroy the work of 
centuries, or shall we take hold of the 
means of production and create the 
wealth that will sustain us in comfort? 

The Federal Government is the one 
agency that can act in this breakdown 
of our business mechanism. Business 
in general is about half what it was in 
1928, while steel construction and the 
heavier industries are much less. The 
national income has dropped more 
than half. 

During the past year unemploy- 
ment has increased at a startling rate 
and the loss in national income is ris- 
ing more rapidly. At the present time 
for every person laid off, the national 
income drops more than three times 
the amount of the man’s wages. Indi- 
vidual companies, employers and the 
government feel they have to retrench 
and they have laid off employees and 
cut pay. National income has dropped 
from 85 billion dollars to 37 billion 
dollars; over 13 millions of wage- 
earners and salaried persons have lost 
their jobs. Allowing $1,200 for the 
average wage, industry has saved ap- 
proximately $15,600,000,000 by its re- 
trenchments in labor, but has lost 
$45,500,000,000 from the potential 
consumers’ market. Further re- 
trenchments will increase this ratio. 

There is one way to avoid the preci- 
pice we are nearing: Put the unem- 
ployed back to work at their normal 
jobs. Individual companies can not 
take the risk of starting up production 
nor can banks provide the credit. Fed- 
eral loan expenditures are the only 
hope which would necessitate the gov- 
ernment’s taking the initiative and 
control. The government could oper- 
ate through existing agencies and 
save the nation’s wealth and progress. 
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A number of good plans are available. 

Unless the Federal Government 
takes action, our social organization 
will disintegrate so that under the 
urge of necessity individuals and 
groups must seize what they need to 
maintain life. The effects of wages 
paid to workers is cumulative. Of 
every thousand dollars paid, a large 
percentage will be spent for imme- 
diate necessities which other workers 
must be employed to provide. When 
the carpenters, the bricklayers, the 
miners, etc., have jobs, the garment 
makers, the shoemakers, the bakers, 
etc., must be employed to produce the 
supplies. 

It is imperative that jobs be pro- 
vided while there is yet time to save 
our country. — American Federa- 
tionist. 





Says Rails Earned $48,000,000 
in 1932 


Philadelphia.—American railroads 
in 1932, the third full year of the de- 
pression, earned a total of $48,000,000 
net profits, instead of running behind 
$166,000,000—a difference of $214,- 
000,000. 

This startling statement was made 
by H. T. Newcomb, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Delaware & 
Hudson, in a speech before the Board 
of Trade, which means an audience of 
business men. It created a profound 
sensation. 

Mr. Newcomb gave these figures as 
part of an attack on railroad book- 
keeping. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said Mr. Newcomb, be- 
gan in 1907 to require the railroads to 
set aside large sums for depreciation. 
There is no depreciation, he declared. 
The railway machine is getting better 
all the time. 

“Considered as an instrument for 
moving persons and property, the 
railway system of the United States 
has been made progressively better 
and more efficient during every year 
since 1907,” he insisted. 

The sums charged off for deprecia- 


tion since 1907 form a total of “‘astro- 
nomical dimensions,” declared Mr. 
Newcomb, adding that the system 
gave the public an erroneous impres- 
sion of the carriers’ financial condi- 
tion. They are not nearly as “impov- 
erished” as the published figures in- 


. dicate.—Labor. 





$500,000,000 for Unemployment 
Relief 


The approval of both Houses of 
Congress of the La Follette-Costigan- 
Wagner bill appropriating $500,000,- 
000 for the relief of the unparalleled 
distress among the thirteen million 
unemployed workers and their depen- 
dents is a distinct achievement for 
the American Federation of Labor. 

For month after month officials of 
the Federation, knowing the intense 
suffering among the masses because 
of the failure of state, municipal and 
private charity to provide the desti- 
tute with the commonest necessities 
of life, have urged the imperative 
need of a large Federal relief appro- 
priation upon the Government. By 
the enactment of the La Follette-Cos- 
tigan-Wagner bill the position of La- 
bor receives legal sanction. 

The relief fund of $500,000,000 is 
divided into two equal portions. 

One sum of $250,000,000 will be 
used to grant relief to the states by 
means of allowances, paid quarterly, 
equal to one-third of all public moneys 
expended by a state and its subdivi- 
sions on unemployment relief. 

The remaining $250,000,000 will be 
used for grants of any size to states 
when it is found that funds available 
within a state, combined with the 
money received under the regular al- 
lotment, are insufficient to meet relief 
needs. 

The $500,000,000 will be provided 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The fund will be adminis- 
tered by a Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator paid a net annual sal- 
ary of $8,500.—Exchange. 
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Business Depends Upon Wages 


There has been altogether too much 
loose and uninformed thinking in con- 
nection with the ways and means 
which must be applied to restore pros- 
perity. 

The fact that the United States is 
the richest nation in the world; that 
it has the greatest railway and indus- 
trial equipment; that its farms can 
produce more food and other products 
than the people can consume in nor- 
mal times, did not prevent a depres- 
sion from overwhelming us. 

Unfortunately, we are only too well 
aware that when Congress adjourned 
three years, two years, one year ago 
and the business men were given the 
chance they had demanded to take 
hold of the situation as best qualified 
to deal with the problem, business de- 
clined more and more. 

The bankers, who had always de- 
nied the right of the government to 
go into the banking business, finally 
changed their attitude to such an ex- 
tent that the government went into 
the business of loaning money 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The R. F. C. loaned mil- 
lions and millions and millions of dol- 
lars. It pumped credit into the de- 
flated financial tanks. Yet, this year 
it became necessary to shut down 
every bank in the country. The Gov- 
ernment was compelled to take charge 
of the banking business in a most un- 
precedented way. Yet, business has 
not revived, though recent steps taken 
by the national administration prob- 
ably will prove most helpful. 

At present there is a program for 
extensive public works. The Federal 
Government will probably expend 
several billions of dollars for the pur- 
pose of providing business and em- 
ployment. What most men seemingly 
fail to realize is that the Government 
can spend one or it can spend ten bil- 
lions of dollars; in fact it could spend 
much more than ten billions in public 
works and in the end the industrial 
and financial situation would be just 


as desperate as it is today, the differ- 
ence being that the country would be 
burdened with additional billions of 
dollars of national debt. 

The depression was caused princi- 
pally because of an unsound, unbal- 
anced division of the national income, 


_this national income being the total 


amount of wealth created as a result 
of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. 

During the so-called prosperous 
years ending in 1929, more and more 
of the annual volume of the wealth 
produced through industry and agri- 
culture went to pay profits—interest 
and dividends. This left less and less 
of the total volume of the wealth cre- 
ated to be paid in wages. Yet it was 
only through wages that the bulk of 
what our agriculture and industries 
produced could be purchased. 

If under a huge program for public 
works the division of wealth created 
by industry is as unsound as it was 
previous to the depression, then the 
same forces which created the depres- 
sion will be at work, and the billions 
of dollars will have been spent with- 
out materially helping the situation. 

What is evident to those who have 
carefully studied what occurred dur- 
ing the fateful and disastrous years 
ending in 1929 is that from the wealth 
produced by industry each year there 
must be more and more paid out in the 
form of wages and less and less set 
aside for profit, until an equitable and 
sound division of the wealth created 
has been reached. 

If profit taking is to occur on the 
same scale as previous to 1929, then 
the American industrial system as it 
has been developed can not evade self- 
destruction. It will pass out of exist- 
ence. 

Unless sufficient wages are paid to 
enable the mass of the people to buy 
the products produced by industry, 
then industry will cease to function. 
Industries can not carry on without 
a market, and the home market—the 
purchasers living within the United 
States—are those who consume 95 
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per cent of all that is produced by our 
agricultural, mining and manufactur- 
ing industries. 

All legislative efforts made by the 
Congress so far have been directed 
toward easing the situation—giving 
relief to those who have been struck 
down. As yet no legislation has been 
enacted which deals with the prjme 
cause for the depression. All that has 
been done so far has been to apply 
first-aid to those injured by the re- 
sults. 

Some of the legislation has been ex- 
ceedingly valuable. It has been simi- 
lar to the heart stimulants applied by 
the physician so that the patient’s 
heart will continue to beat and give 
the patient an opportunity of recover- 
ing. 
But the stimulant which energizes 
the heart for a little while, does not 
cure the cause of the heart’s weak- 
ness. Unless the physician after keep- 
ing the heart beating can remove the 
cause of the heart’s weakness, the pa- 
tient will die. 

Our industrial and financial situa- 
tion, the failure of the financial heart 
to pump the circulation of prosperity 
throughout all the arteries and ave- 
nues of production and commerce, is 
the principal cause of the depression. 
What happened was that the blood 
stream of prosperity was not pumped 
through the arteries; instead, it was 
congested. Its failure to circulate left 
the limbs and most of the body with- 
out sufficient blood to enable the limbs 
to function. 

The life-giving, energizing financial 
blood without which a nation goes to 
the verge of collapse, is the wealth 
produced by industry, and this wealth 
must be restored to circulation. This 
is impossible except through the form 
of wages—wages in sufficient volume 
to restore the purchasing power. The 
expending of billions of dollars in pub- 
lic works will be of little value unless 
the real wage is materially increased. 

So far during the depression the 
bankers’ policy of reducing wages has 
been carried into practice. Wages 


have been cut, and cut, and cut again. 
Each reduction has meant that the 
wage earners were less able to spend 
money over the merchant’s counter, 
and in turn enable the merchant to 
place orders with manufacturers. Un- 
til the movement to cut wages is 
stopped, and until wages begin to ad- 
vance, nothing which the Government 
can do will result in more than a tem- 
porary stop-gap. 

The time has come when labor is 
fully justified in adopting every law- 
ful means at its command to resist 
further reductions in wages. The time 
has also arrived when the American 
nation must be aroused until it recog- 
nizes the economic fact that the na- 
tion’s ability to carry on depends pri- 
marily upon the price paid to the farm- 
ers for their product, and the wages 
paid to those employed in our indus- 
tries. 

Unless the nation does recognize 
this plain, unescapable economic fact, 
there is no telling to what depths of 
despair, to what extent the American 
standard of living will be destroyed, 
before a disillusionized people take 
matters in their own hands to a mueh 
greater extent than they have ever 
done before.—John P. Frey. 





Twice as Many British Trade 
Unionists as Before the War 


The Minister of Labor, in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, 
stated that the total membership of 
all trade unions in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at the end of 1930 
was 4,824,000. 

The minister did not know whether 
the figures he gave referred to regis- 
tered trade unions or to all unions. 
Mr. Will Thorne, M. P., asked the 
minister to clear up this point, but Sir 
Henry Betterton was not sure of his 
ground; he thought the figures re- 
ferred to registered trade unionists. 
As a matter of fact they referred to 
all trade unionists. 


In an exchange of supplementary 
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questions Mr. George Hicks, M. P., 
asked whether it was not the case that 
the large trade union membership in 
1920 was due to war conditions, and 
a Tory member contrived to suggest 
that the fall in membership was due 
to the general strike. 

There was no apparent reason for 
asking the question, except possibly 
to exhibit the difference between the 
totals of the two years and to gloat 
over the “decline” of trade unionism. 

But the figures, used in this way, 
are entirely misleading. Mr. George 
Hicks put his finger on the real point 
in suggesting that the figures of 1920 
were inflated by the new entrants into 
industry during the war. 

It is not generally realized that a 
very large proportion of the war- 
time increase in trade union member- 
ship was a temporary phenomenon. 
It represented the numbers of new 
entrants into industry, very many of 
them women who became industrial 
wage-earners for the period of the war 
only, added to the existing member- 
ship—including the great body of 
trade unionists who kept their mem- 
bership when they joined the fighting 
forces for active service. 

Between 1914 and 1920, as the re- 
ports of the Chief Registrar show, the 
total membership of the registered 
trade unions was considerably more 
than doubled. It rose’from 3,261,050 
in 1914 to 7,145,432 in 1920. In 1920, 
although the influx of new members 
was already beginning to slacken, 
more than 400,000 were added as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

With the return to industry of the 
fighting men and the resumption of 
peacetime conditions there was, of 
course, an inevitable deflation of trade 
union membership.. The war workers, 
the “dilutees,” the women wage-earn- 
ers, went back to other occupations. 
But even so, the high tide of trade 
unionism during the war left a per- 
manent addition to the aggregate 
membership. The minister’s total of 
4,824,000 members in 1930 represents 
more than 100 per cent increase upon 


the total of 1911. Those who are grati- 
fied to see a fall in trade union mem- 
bership may laugh that off, if they 
can.—ILNS. 





Biggest Rail Default During 
Depression 


New York. — The biggest railway 
default since the depression began 
came this week when $34,548,000 4 
per cent bonds of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern came due, and 
were neither paid nor refunded. The 
Iron Mountain is a part of the Mis- 
souri Pacific system. 

The Missouri Pacific, which is in re- 
ceivership, defaulted on the interest 
on another issue of its bonds.—Labor. 





The Press and the Public 


Addressing the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors at Washington 
on May 1, Dean Carl W. Ackerman of 
the Columbia School of Journalism 
complimented the editors in a manner 
that seems unwarranted in view of 
what has recently transpired. 

Among other things the dean cred- 
ited the newspapers with having 
“fearlessly and clearly printed facts 
about conditions and changes.” “The 
charge that the press gives the public 
what it wants rather than what it 
needs has been disproved by the ac- 
tion of the press during the depres- 
sion,” he continued. 

It would be pleasing to agree with 
the learned dean; but multiplying in- 
stances which discredit his statement 
about what the public wants and 
needs are in evidence. 

The local spectacle of a newspaper 
publisher giving his readers the full- 
est details of horse racing and gam- 
bling while at the same time denounc- 
ing legislation intended to regulate 
these “sports” and to provide for their 
paying for such regulation is but one 
instance which belies Dean Acker- 
man’s statements. There are many 
other instances. 
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Labor Wins on Muscle Shoals 


The revised text of the Muscle 
Shoals bill as it passed the United 
States Senate includes the wage pro- 
vision incorporated in the House bill 
at the request of the officials of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The provision stipulates that all 
contracts made by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, which is set up to ad- 
minister the vast projects coming un- 
der the Muscle Shoals scheme, shall 
contain a provision that laborers and 
mechanics on the work shall be paid 
“not less than the prevailing rate of 
wages for work of a similar nature 
prevailing in the vicinity.” The same 
stipulation is applied to work done di- 
rectly by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

The bill also contains the provision 
that if disputes arise as to what are 
the prevailing wage rates, the matter 
shall be adjusted by the Secretary of 
Labor, who in determining the matter 
is required “to give due regard to 
those rates which have been secured 
through collective agreement by rep- 
resentatives of employers and em- 
ployes.”’ 

This provision means that the 
union wage rate will be held to be the 
prevailing wage rate. 

The wage-rate stipulation had al- 
ready been adopted by the House of 
Representatives. Its approval by the 
Senate insures its retention in the 
final text by the Senate and House 
conferees who will adjust the differ- 
ences in the two bills. 





New York Adopts Minimum 
Wage Law 

A mandatory minimum wage bill 
covering women and children has been 
passed by the Senate and Assembly 
of the New York State Legislature. 

The bill, the first minimum wage 
legislation adopted in New York, was 
supported by Governor Lehman, sets 
up a wage director in the State Labor 


Department and provides for wage 
boards to review conditions and rec- 
ommend wages for women and chil- 
dren. Failure of the manufacturers to 
abide by the minimum wage estab- 
lished makes them liable to fine and 
imprisonment. 

Under the minimum wage act fifty 
citizens may petition a wage hearing. 
A board of nine, three employers, 
three employees and three disinter- 
ested persons, would hear evidence. 
The board would submit its report to 
the wage director. 

The bill calls a “fair wage” a “wage 
fairly and reasonably commensurate 
with the value of the service or class 
of service rendered.” An “oppressive 
and unreasonable wage” is defined as 
one that “is less than sufficient to 
meet the minimum cost of living nec- 
essary to health.” 

“Fair wages” may differ with local- 
ities and within industries. 





Governor Lehman Signs Mini- 
mum Wage Law 


Albany, N. Y.—Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman signed the Wald minimum 
wage bill fixing mandatory pay stand- 
ards for women and children in indus- 
try, and vetoed the Desmond bill, 
which applied to men as well as 
women, with publication of the names 
of the offenders the only penalty. 

The Wald bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor Albert Wald of New York City, 
sets up permanent legislation. The 
Desmond bill, introduced by Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond of Orange, was 
an emergency measure. 

“The principle of fair wage legisla- 
tion for women and minors should not 
be restricted to any emergency,” Gov- 
ernor Lehman said in announcing his 
approval of the Wald bill. “It is ob- 
viously of extreme social importance 
that at all times women and minors in 
industry be given state protection in 
the fixing of wage levels, so that the 
return for their labor shall be com- 
mensurate with the fair value of the 
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services rendered and sufficient to 
meet the minimum cost of living nec- 
essary for health.” 

“The Wald bill,” the Governor 
added, “writes this policy into the 
statute law of the state. It has been 
drawn by experts with a view to meet- 
ing the objections which caused the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
declare minimum wage legislation un- 
constitutional several years ago. 

“It has been prepared with a scien- 
tific view toward administrative regu- 
lation and effective enforcement. 

“Its mandatory features are neces- 
sary in order to prevent the wholesale 
violations which the present trend of 
employment conditions would indi- 
cate to be probable. 

“Mandatory enforcement of fair 
wages for women and minors is of 
primary importance, to which the 
state should direct its first attention.” 





Dismissal Wage for Federal 
Employes 


The introduction by Congressman 
William T. Schulte of the dismissal 
wage bill for Federal workers, pre- 
pared by the American Federation of 
Labor in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Em- 
ployes, places this matter of equity 
squarely before the ‘Congress. 

The bill undertakes to give a mod- 
est amount of economic protection to 
deserving employes of the Govern- 
ment who may be dismissed before 
they are eligible for the benefits of the 
retirement law. 

It provides for a dismissal wage 
after a minimum employment period 
of one year. The amount of the com- 
pensation wage would be based on the 
total length of service of the employe 
and the average monthly basic remu- 
neration received during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the 
date of dismissal. 

The major object of the bill is to 
partially shield Government employes 
from victimization resulting from dis- 


missals in connection with the consoli- 
dation of various departments and 
bureaus. 

In describing its purpose, William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, said: 

“A fair, just and equitable dismissal 
law would in operation soften the 
blow which employes dismissed from 
the service of the Federal Government 
are bound to feel. It will help tide the 
dismissed employes over the very dif- 
ficult period between their dismissal 
from the employ of the Government 
and the date when they may find new 
employment in other callings. 

“Let the Government be just in 
dealing with its employes, let it apply 
justice to dismissed workers by pay- 
ing them a sum of money classified as 
a dismissal wage, meager though it 
may be, but helpful to the distressed 
worker at a time when such help is 
badly needed.” 

The Schulte dismissal wage bill was 
referred to the House Committee on 
the Civil Service. Hearings on the 
proposal will be held in the near fu- 
ture. 





Trade unions without members are 
impossible. Trade unions with only a 
few members are weak, when strength 
is needed. 

Salvation for America demands 
strong trade unions — stronger than 
we have ever had. 

In the coming days unions have 
more to do than to bargain for wages 
and hours. 

They must help guide and their help 
must be large, strong and capable. 

The great need of this day, above 
most of the questions agitating the 
public mind, is a mighty trade union- 
ism, able to take hold with courage 
and confidence, to guide the nation out 
of depression into permanent prosper- 


ity. Get members by the thousand !— 
I. L. News. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Many OF our people throughout the nation are anxiously awaiting the 
results of the legislation recently enacted in Washington which gives more 
power to the President of the United States than has ever been given before 
except during a time of war. The thing we are interested in is the new 
legislation giving the President power to inflate the dollar, which in sub- 
stance means reducing its purchasing power. Is this going to increase the 
cost of living, thereby making the present wage we are receiving much less 
in value? Because ten dollars will not have the purchasing power of six 
dollars if we are to be governed by what inflation of the dollar has done in 
years previous. Personally I believe that moderate, careful inflation will 
help things. If you give a man more money he will feel like spending more. 
But if you give a man only the same amount of money and it costs him more 
to live, then you are making him a worse pauper than he is now, except 
that you might increase employment. 

There is no question but what our country was in a dangerous condition 
on the fourth of March of this year, and that the President of the United 
States was placed in a very serious and difficult position, and whether we 
like him or not, whether we are Republicans or Democrats, up to now no 
man could have done better or taken any more determined stand than he 
has taken in order to save at least a portion of our financial institutions. 


I look for signs of slight improvement in business and a slight re-estab- 
lishment of confidence throughout the world after the Congress of the 
United States adjourns. This adjournment may have taken place by the 
time you read this Journal, but I repeat that I look for no real substantial 
improvement, or a lessening of unemployment to amount to anything, until 
about a year from now. Industry will have to readjust itself to the new 
laws and to the new rules laid down to the financial world by the present 
government of the United States. The economic conference called in London 
in June of all the great nations should create a better feeling, but the repre- 
sentatives of all those governments are so frightened by their populations 
that many of them will not take the determined stand they should take, 
and few of them will express their inward thoughts at the conference. 
Even the representatives of our government must be careful and guard 
their expressions and their promises lest when the new Congress meets in 
January of next year their agreements and promises are not torn to pieces 
as was the Treaty of the League of Nations.and the promises and statements 
made in good faith by Woodrow Wilson and his associates. The suffering 
world, to a certain extent, is being deceived by its political leaders. The 
working masses of the world do not create war, nor do they build big 
armaments. Their minds are aroused and embittered by politicians with 
their lengthy, distrustful arguments against other countries and other gov- 
ernments. We find the leaders of two distinct parties in the British House 
of Commons practically agreeing on a policy which means the expenditure 
of large amounts of money in defense of the realm; money that should be 
expended toward the creation of employment and for the preservation of 
human life. And England is perhaps nearer our thought in this direction, 
which is that of fundamental peace, than any of the other nations. Appar- 
ently a few of the political leaders of the world are realizing the dangers 
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confronting civilization, because mobs of millions such as we have now in 
the several countries of the world, who are unemployed and starving, will 
not continue thus for an indefinite period. In the olden days war chiefs arose 
and promoted war once in every generation and then they had a tendency 
to eliminate a certain part of the population. After the destruction of 
human institutions and governments, as well as the enormous loss of life 
resulting from the World War, you would think that no human being with 
any intelligence would, at least for another hundred years, until the history 
of that disaster had been forgotten by one or two generations, contemplate 
or give thought or expression to anything that might lead to another war. 
Those participating in that awful conflict, for which we are now suffering, 
have had no chance to forget. And yet today there are rumblings of war, 
marching of soldiers, and increased armaments throughout the countries 
of Europe, and the multitudes will follow along because they will be educated 
to hate and despise and curse the other countries, which in their turn are 
made to hate them. The pity of it all is that it looks like our great educa- 
tional institutions have not done anything towards eliminating hatreds and 
the destruction of human life. It seems discouraging and depressing to 
find the countries of Europe building cannons and warships, airplanes and 
submarines, creating more deadly gases and poisons to exterminate human 
life and to bring about human misery even after several generations have 
been educated, presumably, to love and help one another. The airplane, 
which should be the means of communication and transportation, in the 
next war will be the messenger of death. And so it is down the line. 


But we must not become depressed or discouraged even though the 
pills are bitter and the facts are real. Just the same as in our Labor 
Movement, now that the hours and days are long and discouraging and 
there are millions of men still walking the streets unemployed and unable 
to find employment at any price, we must hold on, as Kipling says, “When 
there is nothing in us except the will which saith to us ‘Hold on’.” We 
must keep our unions alive as the men of religion kept alive the church, 
because there is a better day bound to come, perhaps not immediately, but 
it is sure to come. The grand parade of the disturbers preaching discour- 
agement and disintegration is with us everywhere, finding fault with 
the government, finding fault with the unions, cursing and lying about the 
leadership in the unions. As of old, so it is today. When the men of Labor 
started to organize our people thirty-five and forty years ago they were 
misrepresented, they were assailed and attacked by the press of the nation 
and by the employers and, in many instances, by individuals within their 
own ranks. But those men did not lose faith. They kevt on and on until they 
obtained for the workers, through the organized labor movement, conditions 
in employment and sufficient wages to free the workers from the slavery 
that surrounded them for generations. If it is true that history repeats— 
and it is true—then there is nothing more certain than that the Labor 
Movement must repeat itself and re-establish and bring back the conditions 
we enjoyed a few years ago. But if you, and you, are not willing to make 
the sacrifice now in the hour of test and trial, then on your head will be 
the responsibility of driving your associates engaged in your line of trade 
from a decent wage, a decent home, an honest life and a decent family. 

Let the governments of the world fight amongst themselves. Let the 
political leaders keep on wrangling and fighting amongst themselves. They 
can do this just so long. And eventually, as has been done before in every 
stage of the world’s history, those leaders will be removed from office and 
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from leadership and men who will represent the people will come into power. 
If you doubt this statement just look over the results of the last national 
election in our country. Do you think for one minute that the enemies of 
the working people returned to office the Democratic Party? If you do you 
are mistaken. The masses of the working people, men and women, went to 
the polls in multitudes and voted their protest, voted against the government 
and the party then in power, because they believed that anything was better 
than the governmental leadership we were then living under in our country. 
I repeat—and I know what I am talking about—that the myriads of working 
men and women, because they are vastly in the majority, decided the elec- 
tion and sent to office the present administration. And four years from 
now this same multitude of working men and women will demand an 
accounting of the party they returned to office, and unless that accounting 
of their stewardship is satisfactory they will undo in the next election what 
they have done in November, 1932. 

The legitimate Labor Movement of the nation is the guide of thought 
and inspiration to the unorganized masses. In other words, when wages 
are held up and working hours reduced by the organized trades it has a 
substantial effect in creating better conditions for those thousands of unor- 
ganized individuals who are not permitted to organize and whose employ- 
ment is such that they cannot in the immediate future be organized. But 
this great mass of unorganized workers, I repeat, look to the American 
Organized Labor Movement for inspiration and for thought to direct them 
in their action, and it is safe to say that the four million men and women 
organized in this nation were the inspiring beacon light to the unorganized, 
who followed their advice and counsel in the last general election and who 
will do so again in the next election. We only hope that there will be no 
cause for regret by the workers of the nation when the next election comes 
around, for their actions in 1932. 

The world is boiling over with discontent and thousands of hungry 
men and women are almost on the verge of insanity, not knowing where 
they are going to eat tomorrow, but they are holding on tenaciously, hoping 
and praying that the sun will shine again and that in this great country of 
ours a form of prosperity will return that will at least give those that are 
willing and able to work an opportunity to live and earn that living by the 
honest toil of their hands and their brains. And we join with them in the 
hope that their aspirations will be realized, and although not entirely certain, 
we believe conditions will improve now, slowly—very slowly—from month 
to month. 


TOF OF 


O N THE REQUEST of the Mayor of Chicago, and accompanied by Secretary- 
Treasurer Hughes and General Organizer Gillespie, I paid a visit to the 
City Hall to the office of the Mayor. Participating in this conference called 
by His Honor was the State’s Attorney, Mr. Courtney; Victor Olander, Sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Federation of Labor; John Fitzpatrick and 
Edward Nockles, President and Secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, as well as Leslie Goudie, President of the Chicago Joint Council of 
Teamsters. All were there by invitation and request. The Mayor and the 
State’s Attorney went over the entire situation pertaining to undesirable 
characters having obtained admission into some of the trade unions; many 
who have been within the unions for years and others who were endeavor- 
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ing to get in and get control of our unions and our funds. He then asked us 
under what conditions those men could come back into our unions. We 
stated there was no penalty, provided the local governmental authorities 
would guarantee that the men who sought membership in our unions would 
be law-abiding and known not to have connections with wrongdoers or law 
breakers. The International Officers, in my judgment, convinced the Mayor 
that we were struggling, with a good deal of success, to run our unions clean, 
above suspicion, and in accordance with the law. We told the Mayor and 
the State’s Attorney the history of our Union from the beginning. We gave 
them a fund of information relative to our early struggles with which they 
were not acquainted. We made mention of no names in so far as the admis- 
sion to membership was concerned. We stated to the local governmental 
authorities that they knew who were right and who were wrong. We, living 
in another city, could not know the history of everyone seeking admission 
to our local unions. These gentlemen assumed this responsibility and prom- 
ised to render all the service they possibly could in cleaning up any undesir- 
able conditions and eliminating undesirable individuals from the Labor 
Movement and from some of the business organizations and associations. 


TF OF 


| HAD A MEETING with the Executive Board of Local 753, Milk Drivers, 
and Local 754, Dairy Employees, whose combined membership is about 
8,000, and the gentlemen comprising the membership of those Executive 
Boards satisfied me that those Unions will not accept any further reduction 
in their wages this year. Both of these organizations took substantial reduc- 
tions last year and they feel they have gone the limit with their employers 
in this direction, although they fully understand that the industry in general 
is not making any money. But they also understand that a driver in Chicago 
must have something like a reasonable wage in order to live. 


TTT 


You WILL NOTICE in this issue of our Magazine a photostatic copy, or an 
exact reproduction, of the letter sent out by William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, which conveys to us and to the entire 
Labor Movement, as well as to all others who may be interested, the decision 
of the American Federation of Labor on the question as to which organiza- 
tion has absolute jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working 
for breweries and brewery agencies, etc. 

This notice has been sent to all Central Bodies and State Branches of 
the American Federation of Labor by President Green. You, our repre- 
sentatives, should bring the matter to the attention of the Central Bodies 
and State Branches, as well as to the Labor Movement in general whenever 
and wherever it is possible, notifying them of this jurisdictional decision. 

The Brewery Workers’ International Union, we understand, through 
their officers, have signified their intention of not complying with this 
decision of the American Federation of Labor. Our International Union 
as well as the Brewery Workers’ International Union is chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. I desire to say this to the trade unionists 
of America, and to our own people in particular, that whenever this Inter- 
national Union refuses to abide by the decisions of the American Federation 
of Labor we shall surrender our charter and resign from membership in 
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that institution, as that is the only honorable thing to do when an organi- 
zation refuses to comply with the laws, rules and decisions of the body 
which has chartered us. 

The Brewery Workers and their International Officers are standing on 
the same old ground they stood on forty years ago, refusing to concede to us 
drivers and chauffeurs, a class which distinctly comes under our jurisdic- 
tion. Well, you have a fighting organization in your district; you have 
membership and character and finances in many districts, so it is up to you 
to fight any organization that trespasses on the jurisdiction which has been 
awarded our organization by the American Federation of Labor. If we 
have to fight fire with fire—although it is not the right thing to do—we 
must do it in order to protect our membership. If the Brewery Workers 
take in drivers and chauffeurs, you are as much justified to take inside 
workers in breweries. 

If the American Federation of Labor decided that the drivers did not 
belong to us, while we remained in the Federation, we would carry out said 
decision. The curse of the Labor Movement, in many instances, is the 
weakness and dishonesty—I mean the moral dishonesty—of its officers; 
individuals who have not the backbone to insist on their membership obey- 
ing the laws and decisions of the parent body of the Labor Movement— 
the American Federation of Labor. Until the Labor Movement gets rid of 
such weaklings who cater to the prejudices of their own membership, they 
will not have much success in their organization. Courage, strength, honesty 
and justice are qualifications absolutely necessary in the dealings and 
misunderstandings which arise within the Labor Movement. 

I repeat, in the name of our International Union, that it is up to you in 
your district to fight for drivers, chauffeurs and helpers of every description. 
This includes the brewery drivers, chauffeurs and helpers on wagons and 
trucks. 


TTT 


] VISITED the headquarters of our unions in Chicago recently, at 220 South 
Ashland Boulevard. It was indeed an education to look over the conditions 
there. Our business agents and officers have had to have steel plates placed 
in the walls of their building, and bullet-proof glass and other protection 
installed in their own building to guard themselves against undesirables 
who have been attempting to get control of their unions at the point of 
the gun. No one could visit this building (and, by the way, you are safe 
from harm) without being impressed with the scene and spectacle and 
deeply interested in the explanation made by the officers of the Milk Drivers’ 
Union, who own the building. But you cannot fail to ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Are we living in a civilized nation?” 

Every officer within the building, and there are many unions with 
their headquarters there, are confident of the justice of their cause and are 
banded together, working harmoniously to the end that their unions will 
survive, even though those unions have many other serious problems con- 
fronting them at this time, especially the problem of unemployment, which 
seemingly is not yet being relieved. 
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May 2, 1933 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
222 Ee Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Executive Council gave much time and thought to the 
consideration of the jurisdictional controversy which exists between the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America and the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. All phases of this controversy 
were considered most carefully and the interests and rights of both 
International Unions involved were steadfastly kept in mind and fully 
appreciated by, all Members of the Executive Council. 


I think it proper to state that the jurisdictional controe 
versy referred to was a most perplexing onee In making its decision the 
Council was inspired by a desire to do equal and exact justice to the 
officers and members of both International Unions. After calm delibera- 
tion and after weighing all the facts and taking into account all the 
information submitted, the Council arrived at the following decision: 


"In the case of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America vse the 
International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America, the Executive Council 
is‘ of the opinion and decides that teamsters and chaue 
ffeurs in the brewery industry properly belong to and 
come under the jurisdiction of the International Brothere 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs." 


I am transmitting this decision to you with the hope 
that it will be accepted, carried into effect, and religiously observede 
The Council is of the opinion that if such a response is made by the 
officers and members of the two International Unions involved that the 
best interests of all concerned will be protected and advanced. 


I trust this decision of the Executive Council will be 


accepted in the same fine spirit in which the Council was influenced 
when it rendered its decisione 


Very respectfully yours, 


President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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) OW THAT the sun is beginning to shine brightly again, why don’t you 

make a promise to yourself that you will pay up your back dues, and 
if your dues are paid that you will attend your meetings and will encourage 
ssome other individual whom you know to do the same thing? 


TY 


HE FIGHT made in Jersey City for the preservation of their local union 

is commendable to the officers of the local union, and I am sure that 

Pbecause of the justice of their cause they will be successful in the end. We 

@esire to say through the columns of our Journal that the International 

MO fficials fully understand the situation. We know who is right and who is 

: rong and we know the sufferings of our officers and our membership just 
mow, especially in Hudson County, New Jersey. 
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SEE in this morning’s paper that the farmers in Wisconsin who are 

on strike against the milk distributors for better prices have agreed to 
Whitration. We are absolutely in favor of the farmers getting a better 
‘price for their products because we believe in the general principle that 
labor should be paid a decent wage in every class of employment, but we 
vant to remind our readers and others that for many years the farmers 
ll over the nation did nothing but curse and swear at Labor Unions and 
ondemn Labor leaders as radicals and dangerous elements in the commu- 
hity. I suppose there was no more bigoted class against Organized Labor 

an the farmers in many places in the years when Labor was endeavoring 
0 organize, or when Labor was engaged in industrial conflicts for a living 
wage. It is also noticeable how governmental institutions persecuted Labor 
in strikes and other disturbances where Labor was fighting for a living 
Pwage, and how carefully the governments of states and of the nation have 
Shandied the farmers’ strike and have winked their other eye at blockading 
mthe roads, Assaults and .intimidations of farmers who were desirous of 
elling their milk, and other violations of the law, shooting in many places, 
"which took place during the strike of the farmers in Wisconsin, Iowa and 
other places. Don’t tell me that politicians who are responsible for the 
ppointment of law enforcement officers do not fear those that have the 
myotes. And don’t tell me, either, that judges and governors can’t find an 
mexcuse for not enforcing the law. 

I say we rejoice that the farmers have been somewhat successful, 
but we hope and trust that in the future the toilers who work with their 
hands and who have no other product to sell except their labor, will have, 
mat least, the sympathy of the farmers when engaged in struggles for a 

better opportunity to live as free men. And we hope also that the toilers of 
mthe nation will fully understand that through organization the farmers 
thave been able to make Governors and Congressmen sit back and think and 
shave forced judges to be lenient with them in their violation of the laws, 
fand this has been done through their unity of action or through their 
‘organization ; and we hope that the workers will organize and go to the polls, 
= locally and nationally, when the occasion arises, and prove their strength 
iby throwing out of office the four-flushers and double-crossers who make 
-any kind of promises during the campaign and forget them immediately 
after election. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
A Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


5 i 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
Ls EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ! 
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